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and the schools in Northeastern Hinnesota. v here COSEP goals are to: 
identify out^f school Indian youth .andsar range special in*school or 
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In^school Indian youth identified via litle IV-A participation; 
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Indian stUjderts; interye^tion involveaent by adK)cates with Indiian 
students vho have special learning needs; Title IY*A parent, 
, coaalttees: and. identified India'n senior high ^school students. The 
iaportance^and success x>f this project are deaccibed by project 
personnel via ^nneqdQtal *accoun-ts* {Jt) 
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Introductiow: The Need and the Notion 

" : ' ' f< ' • 

Appropriate ^educational services for Native American students' 
has been a long-fecognized need, parti cula'ry in some school districts 
in Minnesota. In these distnicts data has beSn icept that indicates . 
that there is frequently lower success rate in school systems which 
'serve Native American students in grades K-12. Extensive parental ' 
and community involvement in these districts, through school' boards' 
and parent. committei»s ijj particular, have defined this need to the . 
point that few people intimately iavolved can dispute its presence. 

In Northeastern Minnesota, 'in 1974-75, special programs designed 
to assist Na-tive American students existed in tbe Duluth ar'ea, in the 
Nett Lake-Orr area, in the Leech Lake areas, and in a few isolated - 
school districts within the triangle (Sfee Map Appendix 5 )• fjost of 
the school districts in .this, region, however, were not actively engaged 
in efforts to provid'e for special learning needs of Native American 
Student^ as a cultural group, thus pronpting descriptions of this ar^a 
as "the No-Man's Land of Indian. Education." The,.paramount question ^ 
wa's, how many Native American students Were attending or had attend'^d 
and dropped out in these districts/ Related to thiPquestion were 
other questions: Who are these students? How are they doing in school? 
Are Sfhool .officisHs aware of special funding sources (particularly ^ 
Tftl^^V-A of the Indi-an^EdGcat^on Act) ? ^ Are- paren-ts aware? Are^school 
officials interested and w.Tlling to apply. for and administer these funds? 
•Are parents 'interested and will.ing to advocate' for"' this service and s^rve 
in advisory capacity regarding the administration of-spfecial programs? 



Hovra'dequateiy are Native Amerlcan'students pr^esen'tly bteing serve'b- 
through existing traditiolfial and special education channels? / 
. < . The motivation to find answe;rs to these 'questions and ultimately , 
to encourage new special s6rvtces whi^re needed, came from ,indi vidua Is 
'•experiepced'with ,sl)ecial learning needs of Hatiye'Americian students 
fn Minnesota. Leaders in the Duluth offi<:e of the .Indian Education- *" 



Section and Education 1 elders' in -N^t^ Lake, in col laboration with , 
area, leaders- % Special Education and Title I, established a precedence 
by melding UtTe I money and -special education money to institute a 
combination d^ta-gathering and service-providing p»*ogram for Native 
American students in the area. This project -was entitled "COSEP", 
Comprehensive Special Education Project. - 

• • COSEP was planned for a thr^e year life span, wauld be administered . . 
by Nett Lake School , but would work i^n J9 school districts: 

Grand Rapids ■ E.ly , . ^ 

Coleraine : ' • > Towerr^oudan * • .. 

.Nashwauk-Keewati.n ' So(j)< (St. Louis County)" 

•Hibbing 4| ■ . Intfitrnational Falls • • 

.Chisholm * Soutij Koochiching 

BuhV " * ' Biwabik , ' ' 

fjt. Iron- Gilbert 
. Virginia ' . tveleih ' > • . . ' . 

' Aurora-Hoyt -Lakes » . Littlefork 

. Babbitt . ' - ■ ■ , , 

Nett- Lake- School was chosen as.«fiscal and -administrative agent for' 
a number of reasons.* First, the school, located on tH^e Boi^e Forte Indian 
Reservation* in the village of Nett Lake, is an I n'Si an> school serving 

■ '* r '. ' ' 

Indiari children in an*all Indian commyni ty , - and is^ control led by ,a locally- 
.elec'ted Indian school board. This makes Independent Schdol District #707 
(Nett .Lake) -unique inv^the area. The school board and' key staff of \.he 
' school' were Icutely aware of the unique feducatlonal'.needs of Indian students.; 
and were receptive to the possiblTity that-Indian students in nearby areas 



were experiencing simlHar difficulties-. Further, family and , 

• ■ , • : • \ 

reservation ties were alreedy knowrtv to exist between people in 
Nett Lake and Narive American .families* in §ome Range • communi ti es . ^ 
In addition, the schodl board and superintenaen't> Virgi 1 Wurr,' 
were famtllar with special funding, programs for Native American! 
students; particularly Title IV-A of the Indian Education Aqt. 
They had established credibility with the planned fifnding sources, 
Specla.1 Education and^TitleJ, as v^ell as with prime backers of 
the project in the Indian Education Section^of the State Department . 
of Education. ' / * . 

Finally, the size of the district presented 9 unique advantage. 
The relatively uncomplicated .administrative and fiscal structure of » 
the district would allow more flexibility and freedom for the CDSEP 
Staff, while at the same^tiraie, ^^allowifig- a higher degree of Involvement 
by the school board in monitoring the project. In short, COSEP would 
become a project for Indian people, run by Indian people. , Credibility 

r 

^of this- sort was deemed crucial to the ultimate 'success of the project. 

Funding for COSEP presented a serious challenge to the resource- 
fulness if the planners. -While both .Title I and Spec^ial Education funds 
w^re pledged, each of these funding sources carry restrictions that ■ 

* » * • » 

made launching the project more than-a simple matter of hiring staff. 

■'A regulation on the amount of Title I money a district can receive 

per fiscal year, limited the amount available to, COSEP "to. $18,000.00 

'per yeari. Special. "education funds wlUje to be delivered to Nett Lake - 

in the foni\ of state reimbursement of a percentage of employee salaries^ 

with COSEP staff to be considered as reimbursable.^ Unfortunately, 

this^money would arrive in Nett Lake n^rly one >'ear 'Yat^,.a nd would , 

1 f . ' 



\ 



'strain the .flnahdal reserves of N^t Lake Schodl in the interi 

^ Ttie solution to this difficult,proljlCi cajne frorti administrators 

of C.E.t.A. (Comprehen/tv^ tmplbyrnent\ahd,Traini'ng Act) * 'a Federal 

'employ erne nt program handled for this area by 'the Arrowhead Economic 

OpRortMni-ty A§ency, io. Virginia, Minnesota. Five CETA positions 

» ■ ■ . • 

were designated for'Hett Lake School, w"ith th6 restrictic^ that the 
individuals hired q'ual-ify upder CETA guidelines'. Reimbursement oli' 
salaries and fringe were lOOX and were made monthly to^e\;t Lake 
Schpol. Si^cial Education Reintursement, earned during, this time, 
**could now be used in the second year,* of .the^roject, and COstp had 
at last become a reality. It is safe to say that CETA provided the 
final impetus whiih saw COSEP leave the planner's page to take form 
.ar)d substanee at last. . ^ v • 
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I. fioals and Objectives . , 

. a" Initial Goals ' ' V . ^ ^ * ^ * ' ■ * 

Initial goals were broacf-basecl, for no *bne knew just exactly 

what would be found in the project area. Below is a scimmary, ' ' 

condensed from an early proposal of COSEP. ; 

1.^ Needs' Assessment ^ / ' ^ ' * ^ ^ 

. . a. .Determine numbers of Indian students in attendance In 

' each district. ^ . . , ' 

: b. Determine numbers of Indian students receriving inappropriate 
\ - 

• educational services. . ' 

. ■ - 7 .. ^ 

Z. Advocacy f. . ■ \ 

' . " * * * ' 

^. Provide advocafcy. for Indian students needing special- help 

^ ^ . d . * , • 

and/or receiving inappropY^iate services. 

b. Encourage developn^nt off^new services. 

3. Parent Involv.ement . ' ' - • . 
^ V a. Establish dialogue with parents of Indian children, and 

y ' Serve as a coinnuni cations bridge between these parents 

and 'school offjcials. ^ . * ; 

b. Develop Title IV-A Indian Pai^ent Committ^^s 

4. Activities , . 

Six staff persons were hired, the first week of February, 1975; 
four were^ designated Native American Youth Advocates, one wa^enti tied 
Education .Consultant, and one was'thfe Program Manager, In;addition, ^ir^gil. 
Wurr, Supt. Nett Lake School, was"-deslgnated Project Dfrgctor. Bach 
advocate was assigned a geographic part of the project, area; numbers of 



Indian 'students CacGording to Title IV-A counts) were approximately 
equal in- each part. Major administrative responsibility was given ' \ 
to the Program Manager, while the Educational Consultant was expected. ^ 
to be "rovtng helper" to the advocates, expedialTy.in establishing 
contact wit^ the school districts, " ^ ' ^ -^W 

Th^ first five months of 'the project were to be spent conductfng 
a "needs assessment". Unfortunately, this approach led to ^number of. . 
probtems, and in retrospect; was not an appropriate' way to begin. COSEP. V 
First, the rteeds to be assessed* were unclear. ^ Stating something as a * 
need .involves a. value judgment. What is one man's pleasure may.be 
another main's poison. In other words; what appears as a ^eded service - 
by one person may be deemed'ihapproprialte or unnecessary by another, and 
the-^needs of a.particuTar student can be defined differently by the 
advocat^^ the parent, the school offi.cial , and.^he student himself. 

Determining numbers of Indian students ia attendance was relatively 
s^imple, even though the defJniticn of an Indi an' s ti;ideilt is necessarily 
vague'. However, Jetermining who was receiving inappropriate services, 
involved making value "judgments an the efforts of those .already providing 
services, and few people will accept with open arms unfequestetf cr*fticism 
on a sensitive issue (by people of unprovfen credibility . This was precisely^ 
the reason why_i^ need^ assessment, could not be sucSessful^ly conducted by 
COSEP staff W th^^-'frKT^w months. ' V ^ 

A method* evolved, however, from this early Teaming experience for 
COSEP* s.taff: \predibility had'to if established first, through development 
*of working relationships, first with parents and studefits, arid^then with 
school officials. ^Only when parents ,h^d gainjad a sense of trust in the 
advocate, were they -filling to serve -on a parent committee or call upon an 



advocate in a t,1ine of 'need. Slrailarly, school offfclals bec^e willing '• 

> • . - . • . " . ■ * 

.t6 'share infofmafion-, involve tiTe advocate #ln crisis situations and • . 

• • • *■ ■ • ' ' • ' * ' • 

vjtetislpn'TfUaking, and trust the advocate's judpent,- only after they _ • - 

•began tb^eel the advocate. was regally there- to help' them.^arid coUld ' *'. 

' credibility ot,this type can. com? on fy l>y repeated coatac-t, • 

by' sensitive listening, by resourceful nes-s , and. by honest; professional 

d*elDiendabMllty.' .'DfeveiopMent of this credibil ity became the real geal • 

of the f i rst .mdfiths , and ul>timaWy opened the' wa/ for achievemenfof^ - 

. : . • - , 

the other goals. 

B". Revised and Present Pro.iect Goals :- .. 

^ .Odt of School indian Ybuth: « . ' 

- ■ . /. * 

a. "Wentify put'of ^schooT/srhoo]- age Indian youth. . 

b. Attempt to arrang^^special s'ervices witlfin the schpol for 



• • these Indian yjDung people., ' ^" 

c. Attempt to arrange servi ces' alternative to the traditional , 
.school setting for out .bf school fndian'yo||)n. 

•"''^2. In "schoollndian ?outh: . • , 

T " a. Iderrtify alV Indian youth attending sch.ogl . . * 

\\ ^ ^ • ' ^ . . ^ • . • 

V b. Assis:t^i*n determining the special learning needs of these 

young p^eople. ' . " - ^ 

^ c Ass'ist in arrr^ging services *fbr Indian' youth who are not ^ 
. • presently receivi ng. specials-education services and' who need 

them. . ' , ■ - " ' - 1 ' . 

' ^. ^ Assist, in changing speciaT education, services- for fndjian , 

■ ' ,4 -student^Tif p,resent services are deemed inappropriate/ 

e. Provide a source" of positive Indian Identity to air Indian 
. . student? . ■' T. " - 



Parents «t Indian students: ; •* ' ^ w 

► ^ ^ ^ '^^ ' 

a. Ass1j5t'1n organizing f^arent Coirniftte^^^ufyler 'Title IV-A ^ 

of the Indian Educ^itlqn Act* ♦ * • , 

b. Provide informtlon to parents pertaining 16 the many ' . 
^» — ♦ * ^ « ' • 

facets 'of India*! Education. 

c. Provide training sessions to Indian parents pertaining to 
title IV-A of tKe Indian Education Act. 

d. Assist parent /comniitt|^BI|H| planning and adninistration 




' ' of -the Title IV-A f rogrlftir " ^ / 
^)1ssefn1natioft Of Informationt 

a; .Provide information to.Intiian students and their parents 

pertaining to institutes %f higher-education (I.e. 'colleges' ^ 
and vocational' schools). ' , ' • * 

b^.^ Provide :^ormat1 on to Indian students pertl^ning to'financlal 
aid , and assist thqn ,1n completing forms. 

c.^ Provide informatijon to t^e Indian community pertaining to 
Indian cultural Ignrichfcent events. 



11. Analysis, and Implementation 

'* . With'the evolution- of new goals, and di recti oril from the original 



/\ - . 



C6SEP project a new structure of staff also -evolved. The number 'of 

■ . ' '-a'dvocates was increaseij from four to five in -the second year of the * 

• ' -^^ • • ' ■ / 

-^project, 1975-76, and the e^lucational consultant position was eliminated. ^ 

'• duties of the educational consultant were, assumed by^the program' 
manager. A cash grant was 'given to International Falls to be used in 
-conjunction with local monfey to hire an advocate for that School district 
who would then be)jnder local supervision and' use COSEP in an advisory . 
capacity. This was the first seed planted toward eventual local control, 
of all -of the Advocates. 

The possibility of local support of an Indian Youth Advocate was 
enhanced by individuals in the Special Education .Section of the State 
■ Department of Education. They consented to making four advocate positions 
' " ' .reimbursable' from special education funds through Jocal school districts 
for school year 1976-77. These four positions were given to International 
Falls /Tower, Grand Rapids*, and Coleraine, which were the COSEP area 
\ districts with the highest Indiarf populations'. Special Education . 

reimbursement was combined with Ti/le IV-A money in each of these districts. 
Four peop'le were hired, two of whomi|iad alileady been employed as,CDSEP * 
'Advocates. These four were renamed Indian Youth Resource People to better 

# * ^ 

fU Special Education terminolpgy and standards. ^, 

As the final project year draws to ariose there are four Indian Youth 

Advocates, four lodiah Youth Resource People, a PriDject Director and a 

Program M*anager, all serving Indian young people, in an attempt to achieve 

^ " ■ ' • . •• 

the following goals. 
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A. Out of School Indian YoDth ; * ^ ^ \ 

. • Identifying Indian students who are living in a school district,. 

are of school age, and have left' school withdut finishing, is a difficult 

task. School records do not designate the ethnic origin of students who 

have dropped out; often, these students may -have left the area* or may 

have gone on to other educational programs, with the .assistance of another 

agency'.' Parents'and friends do not often openly discuss the socially 

embarrassing "drop-out" status of a child or friend, and 'the student 

himself may be reluctant to re-establish< cojjtact with a school staff. 

<% 

person. ' . , 

_ . Table yCpageJl Vindicates totals of knowji out- of- school/ 

school age* Indian y^uth in 13 of the COSEP area schpdl districts. The /' 
fact that this humber has 'risen- each year^ref lects tHe increased, 
familiarity of the advocate wi th ^ndian people in the area, and not * ^ 
^ necessarily an increasing incidence rate of drop-outs. Table 2 ^ 
(page 12) is a cortiparison.^of Indian student drop-outs with the^'present / 
Title IV-A Indian student count-s (these are not drop-Utrt rat;es.) ' 
The percentage' of Indian students who do not finish school varies markedly, 
from one district to the-next. While , COSEP is active in .sixteen districts, 
at present, thr^e of these districts fi.ave no known out-of-school Indi.^ 
youth. However, in a- few districts, the majorityof Indian students in 
attendance do^not complete secondary school; "this leads to a drop-out 
per'student in attendance ratio in. excess of 
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^ Assisting ^ these students once they 'have been Identified Is/arv / . 
even greater challenge. Many .of them have gone on to establish life- 
patterns without a high school' diploma, taking jobs^ind/6r starting 
a family. Most hold little <lesir6 to return to the high school 
setting, although some are anxious to oS)tain training that may make ' 
them more employable. Numbers, such as in Table:3' (page H ), show 
precious, little of the efforts by the advocates. Needless to say, 
this sort oV work must' be' maintained continuously; one cannot simply 
implement a myogram -to "cl^an-up" the drop-out probl^. Opportunities 
circumstances, arvj^ most iftpOrtantly , people, are always changi ng and 
wh^t appeared a.nacceptable to, a youth one yea^ may beeome quite de- 
sira^le the next. 
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♦Advocates have counselled .individually with the students, and/have . 
pOrrsued" alternatives, when -possible.' • ' \ 



•B, In ScHofll-Indl-an Yputh' ' ■ ; 
■. 1. Identificatipn. .. ' ' 



^; CustojgaH ly, Title IV-A IndiSir student'counts are subnritted, 
irvRinnesota,^ to the incji an Education' Section of the State ■pepartmen.t 
of Education. They in turn submit the. numbers to the Washingtqn office / 
for Title IV-)^f where 'the §i^e-of-eadh eligible grant is determined on 
4^per capita basis.' Superintendents must 'subftit these niin*ers each ^ 
fall, In .the absence special Indi^an education personnel, the in- 
formation <s often gathered ^ build1nii^rinc>pals . ^his can result 
' in student counts farnower than th6se ascertain^r^l when "arv advo^cate or 

advocate- type person gathers the data personally, through home visits.' *\ . 
J Table 4: a-e (page 16 to 18 ) are tabulatlW of Title IV-A Indian st^ent 

counts reflecting th€ influence of the COStP /advocate and other Indian 

' • ' ' ^ 

educational personnel in identifying Indian-yow'th . 

Gownts went down In Buhl because .farni lies left the district, 

, while Littleforic did not submit a ^ount/ due to. parental \desire not to * 

-'Vprw a parent committee. The c^unt changed significantly in Coleraine, ' ^ 

from 1975-1976yreflecting a different procedure in indentifying Indian 

, youth, requiring^ parental sign-off. Below are the total Indian student 

counts for the seventeen school districts for the three. yfears of the 

( 

project. 

1974 4^6 ' • * / 



.1975 
1976 ' 925^ 



■11 . 



Once again, identification of -Indian^youth^ attendhr^^ school is ^ 
continuous process: . students graduate, move or' drop-out, and lndian families 
become known, who were not previously known., Part of an eidvocate'5 job in 
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many of these districts is- to provide. a focal point around which an 
Indian qoftmunity can identify.' Where this has not happened, Title IV-A ' 
programs have not.floiirished'. . In districts with an acfive Indfan 
Advocate, Indfain Resource Person or Indian .Home-School Coordi nal,$or , 
TitTe IV programs have become an important asi^et ta the school district. 
. 2. SpetHI Needs and Services r , 

Most of\he distriQj;s in the COSEP area are rnenbeVs of special 
education cooperatives and thus have child stu4y .systems in various 
'Stages* of dev.elopment, ' One distr^icl,^ South Kobchi^hing> does not have - 
the services of *a. special education director. Thus the 'procedure by 
which an* Indian^ Advocate becomes Involved in the assessing of needs 
and the ultimate delivery of services varies considerably from one* 
district to the next. However/ sW principles hold true: 

1* Every district has some established technique for identifying'- 

children with special needs. 

2. Every district has at^east one sp^ial apademic program to 

^ i ' - . • ' . 

assist these children, within the school. 

« ' The effectiveness of the advocate for thefse particular students 

depends ultimately on his/her ability >to work>constructively within the 

existing system. This means the advocate must be knowledgeable of 

•special education and Title I terminology, assessment, and referral 

techniques, as well basic remediation methods, and must provide 

useful service to those school staff ordinarily responsible for /this. 

Oftentimes there* can be overlap in an advocate's responsibility and ^ 

director of special education's responsibility. Whi>tinf>st directors of 

special education want to provide, the personal contabt'with homes and 

families that is necessary and required, administrative duties often 
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njjJce this extremely difficult.^ An advocate Is able to augment the' 
director's rol^ by helping *to»keep parents informed and involved, by' 
tfranfing parents 'into, necessary placement anc|^evalud4ilon staffihg, and 
by 'alertirig the director to new developments early. Unfortunately, ^ 

where advocates fail tQ develop this credibility and working relation- 

• - *// ' — 

'1 - 



ship'with appropriate school staff, little effective re^sentation 
for Indian students with speciaKlearnliig needs can be expected. 

Tables 5-8 |pages 21 to 24'^^show numbers of Indian students 
receiving various .forms of special academic help'.\ Two types of ipvolve- 
ment by the advocate with these students are defined: support and 
intervention: Support means that the advocate has monitored the students 
progress, and has maintained a friendly relationaship with the student, 
but has not been inyolved irt any program (Changes for the student. 
Intervention means that the advocate has been involved with the student, 
his parents^ and schoof personnel in order to affect a program review or 
change on resolve an interpersonal relations dilemma. This can include 
conferring with the student, Ms paren.ts, and his teachers, attendance- at 
staffings and parfent/teacher conferences , and arrangement for suppl^entary 
help not no'rmally supplied by special education and Title I (such as Title 
" IV-A tutoring, DVR programs, Johns on:::^^!!!^ ley tutdV'ing, part-time ^ork and 
jjrrangement of special motivations.) 

Several factors must be kept in mind when interpreting th^^ata in 
ables 5-8. First, tremendous differences exist among school districts 
regarding percentages of Indi^ students receiving various types^of assist- 
ance. Reasons for thes^ differences are many and varied. The degree of 
special services* available varies considerably from one district to the 
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next. Oirly a few hiifii; J^ftnsoR-O'MaHey programs or special tutoring 
prpgrans thrt)UgK title. tVr A. Thus., the degree of sprvice available 
varies considerably and npt'ifecessarlly 'in direct pro poMl on to need. 
. ' Second, the nature o^^ Indian cotnrnjjnltles In each district 
varfes.- In some districts the I rrdl an community Is a T:lose-kn1t cul- 
tpril group qf its own; patterns of achievement and difficulty in 
school become" reinforced many times over, by peer .pressure ^nd by 
"attitudes of school staff' and parents, with the, result that many more 
Indian students need special education or' other- related help. In 
• other districts the Indian .c&mmunity is more diverse aJd .is not so 
much a cultural entity of its own. In these districts, the factors 
me^tionad above do not exert as strong an Influence on student 

achievement. ' • 

:A third factpr.to keep in mind is that trenje'ndous differences 
exist among the districts, regarding the lieVel of involvement of the 
advocate with these students. v Table 9 ("page 26 ) will illustrate 

this. « ' 

' 7 Some' advocates in some districts have achieved high levels of 
involvement and have beccpe Integral parts of districts' ^^Jorts to 
serve children with special needs, while in other districts this 
involvement is at best super^cial. ' Differences both in the attitudes 
a'hd techniques, of the advocate and the^op^ness of school staff to 
thi^^type of help give ris^e the wide' variation in involvement -of 

advocates. This is not. to say that level of Involvement is an automatic 

o • • . ' . • • - -\ . 

measure of the success of an advoiate; success may take a little" longer 
in one place than' in another,- As in any di-fficult task, some people 
■ are more effectively suited for. the work than other^; this can result 
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In vastly different ^ults from one district to the next. 

I h working w^th Indian students -who have special learning needs, 
t as' Jii; identifying Indian students and Kiorking with those wiho have 
dropi;ie/Qut of school, th'e need for an advocate does not necessarily 
- dUjinlsh with time. As lon^ as there are Indian students who need special 
.help in schoo^i* there will be a role for an' Indian Advocate .^Indian 
. Youth Advocacy at .its best is a powerful force toward the improvement of^ 
^' school's efforts to educate Indian youth;. ^ - 
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C. Parents' of Indian Students 

1^ • Very often the feelings t^t an Indian young person has* for school 
^re directly related to .the feeltftgf his parents haye for the school. \ 
Schools bave a tendency to l^eccme a. rather frightening unknown; to 
parents who imy have 'had conflicts with teachers or other school , 
persortnel lh their background or who may not have graduated themselves- 
Getting Indian parents involved* with the school district in a positive 
way 1s one of the main concerns 4f the advocates. The Title IV7A 
parent cocrmittees provided a unique way in which parents coyld become 
actively and positively involved with the1,r children's education. 
Table 10 W an indication of the change in parental involvement through , 
the Title I V-A parent committee: The average number of parents on a 
^ommittee is 8, each of whom represent at least 6 other Indian parents 

of the community. 

The advocate's role pertaining' to p^rer^ committee has been many 
.faceted. They Were originally" responsible for the organization of 
cown^ittees not previously operating. With this organization process 
came the necessity of providing* parents with information and training 
in serveral areas. Following is a list of ' the^Training sessions provided * . 

by COSEP to'Indian Parents: ^ ^ • . ' ' 

Training Sessions: ' . ^ - , • 

Fall 1975 * Basic Parent Comnittee ^ 15 Parent Committees- 

" Infcirmation for Title IV-A -4 Sessions . 

* • * 't. ^ 

Fall ,1976 ^ Title IV*A Budget and Record- Eveleth 14 Parent Committees 

keeping Workshop 1 Session 



Winter 1976 " Title IV-A Proposal Writing 14 Parent/Commi ttes-2 

^ ' Workshop SessXJns 




■ These training sessions only represent a minute p^t of all the 
Information and assistance prffvWed tov^rents by the" Indian Youth * 
AdvQcatfe or Indian Youth Resource Person. Advocates have recruited 
and acconpanled parents to \ar1ous ot^)er training 'sessions, sponsored 
by other agencies, as well. ^ 

Mch parent comnltftee meets an average of once a month and the - 
advocates attend nearly every ^^parent corrmlttee meeting. TTtls can be 
a lot of meetings for an advogate .that represents several school 
districts.* Fortunately, this past school year, 1976-1977, has seen 
many of the pareht committees begin to develop a sense of unity and 
purpose. With these feelings they can operate IndependentJx of the 
advocate and have become a strong .influence in several school districts. 
0. Dissemination of Information 

Concurrent with the other needs of man^ Indian students -is the 
necessity, to find sources of aid to be used in pursuing training'beyond 
high school. Such aids do exist, but unfortunately, many Indian families 
are not aware of the existance of many of these- financial aids. The 
advocates have made it their business to beogine aware of what financial 
aid exists and how to apply for it. Table 11 illustrates the Involvement 
of the* advocates with Indian- higrt school seniors who will be pursuing^ 
sane form of training beyond high school. 

Wften 'an advocate is actively Involved in the process of a student 
pursuing some form of fiTgher education, 'he/she is helping fill but 
admittance' and financial aid papers, making contacts for the student, 
and possibly takUigJhe sttlSent to' visit a college or vocational school. 

The process of dissemination of post-secondary inforination and aids 
to Indian students and their parents is another one of the m'any^roles of 
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the advjpcate that is conttnuous.^ This jole has a subtle 
^that Is not measurable; perhaps the asslstance^by an advocate with 
the dirty v/oric of "papers" may have made the differences in the decisions 
by Indian young persons to pursue some form of higher education. 



IIl.^ SeTected Anecdotes 

Ohe way to bring all of the preceding factiiaMnfermatlon into 
pftfspective Is by an^^x'posure to the actual expertenGes of the IndVan « 
Youth Advocates or Irvdlan Youth Resource Peo]?Te. Each of these people 
1s' unique and each*br1n9$-,soroe of Ills own personSiity to'the'job. How- 
ever, all hav^ a commitment to serv1ng'1nd1aft stv^ehts through educ- 

atlonal systems. - , ^ ". ^ . ' 

Folloilng are four aneojlotes compiled from the Work of the advocate^ 
this past year... These brief encounters with personal experiences help 
present the fU'vor of the role of advocate and the COSEP project as a 

^ * • « 

whole- • • ■ ' 

A. Student Advocacy: A Drop-Out Problem J' . 

I became Involved In helping a seventeen, year old ma>e student** 
grade ^1', who had left the hpe of ;fa1$ foster parents due to family 
di^sputes, and was living-temporarny-imh his girlfriend's ^rents. - 
After.missing a good deal of school, he finally dropped out. I had 
t^lked'with him prior to this, about his Ir.riB^alar attenda^ge, .since'^ . 
his grades were also' suffering, i had^lso helped him verify his en- 

. rollment with the Bureau.of Indian '^ffait's, and we "had discovered that 
* ' . ■ * 

he was #i enrolled member of the Minnesota Chippew 'Tc.-|be,'the Leech Lake 

Reservat1or\. , ' -r- - 

After he dropped from school, I went to talk with him and he decided 
to. return, to school. Unfortunately, the school was reluctant to have him' 
. return, due to his- p'-ior attendance, his grades, and" Ills school problems^ 
I met with the assistant principal the sphool counselor, and we dis- 
cussed alternatives for him. FinalTy it was deicided that he should be 
allowed, to return to school, with restrictions regarding h-ls attendance. 

... 36 • 



I faund a tutor to help him catch up with his school work* ; 

This 'student was *also on probatlon'at ^e tirrte, and soon was- -^i.*. 
arrested with a possession charge;^ I supported him by going to 
court with him and. by Vep^trlng him for his court appearance. He 
was released to a young clergyman, as there was n't'j|iiough proof to 
convict lilm. He-i/as not school at this pdint/^t^gh, and stole 
the clergyman's car. Charges could have been pre§s6^aga1nst ^hlm 
again, but thb clei^gyman decided Instead to send hlAi^to Dulut6i~to 
live with his mother, with the restriction that If Re became Involved 
In any more troubU, charges would be pressed. 

• In March the student returned to our community, ind moved^n.with 

his foster parents. Prior to his. leavirvg, he and I had -discussed aft 

^ * • ' J 

length what he would do with hts life. He' was very fnijced up at this 

poinlf. but felt that he would Ijke to try a vocational schoto] in the ^^^^ 

fall of 1977. I showed him materials from various AVTI's, and he . 

decided to try^Bemidji AVTI.' 

I then made an appolVtment with a minority recruiter and with a 
financial aid officer of the Minnesota- Chi ppkewa Tribe, and arranged for 
them to meet with us at the office of the director of the AVTI. After* 
obtaining the necessary enrailment and financial aid' papers, which I . . 
helped, him fill out" and send, w6 arranged a finarfclal pfcket for him. 
I also helped him obtain a job for. the simmer «fenths through CETA, and 
will monitor his progress until fal>, wh«n he enters Bemlddl AVTI. 

B. Role of the Student Advocate: Perspective One • 
, • I recall one day that was particularly full Tor me. . 1 began the «lay 

• • • ' 

by sending mailings to all members, of the parent committee. _Att9;00 



t 
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a student stopped by my desk and We w&^^mer her ffnanclal aid ^ 
4rt>'l1,cat1on while d1scas5lng plans \to ijttend vocational school. , 
I (nade aprjpangements .to help her fiJid hoiislng. As soon as, she lefti 
I hurried for my appolntmerit'Sat the senior hlgh*^ school . Five Indian 
"students were planning to vls^t BemIdH Vtate^l^vfirslty that evening, 

0 attend a pow wow, and we needed to flnaT^e the transportation. ' 
aI"^ this short meeting, the high' school Counselor ^sked he into his 
offfcj?, and we'discussed what -we coulJl do- to help' one particular 
student v^o was having some health problems, as well as emot;lonal 
conflict with family-. , — \ . <; \ 

Right after lunch 1 made a home vl^lt and discussed w+th a moj^r 
how her son was doing ta an Ejigllsh extension course fritn the University 
"pf Minnesota.' He needed this .course In order io graduate*tn ^me, and 

1 was please to hear he was doing well. - ^ " ^ / ' 

Immediately after this I picked up the students who would be • ^ 

visiting Beraldji State Unlver^Mta' tjjat eYenIng, and drove to Bemidji. 

The pow vow rapL-late, and w^ -^1d not return until nearly mjdnlght. A 

full and rewarding day^ad finally come t^n end.' 

\ ' ' ^ >^ 

C. . Role ofl the Student Advocate: Perspecti veTTWo ; * 

' ■ . / • ■■ . . 

While no d^y Is a typical- day, when wrking as an Indian Youth 

Ad^o'cate, I find certain activities more common than others. Basically, 
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most of ffli^' t.fme ts spen.t 111 fcJUn major ways.-: 

,-il. PareiTit support^and parent committee work. . ^ ^ 

^ ' 2. Support and assistance for Indian students with school . 

* . prjobiems. ^ ' • 



3. T^tle IV project, Implementation. 

4. *COSEP staff activities. 



A mornlng^mlght Include phone calls to finalize apparent ' 
committee meeting and. a tpnfer^ce wUh the junior l^lgh cou(t^el|^ 
ebout^ a student' who^ has^ been' stripping . Th«n T mlght^Hne up^ a 
session with the studeWpr arrange a home visit. I find I. must ' ^ ' 

ride a thin line,. ^Ing. to be^sefuT^^nd productive In the ^s ^ J6l 
of. regular school st^iff, hut .at the same time avoiding th^ role of 
ti^uant officer. Occ^ss1ohally,\wK11^ I am In irjy offlds, a "i^udent 
' might stop bjr^to talk. Sometfmes it may be because of a problem or ' - ^ 



Incident^ and- sometimes .It may 6e just to vlsltS** - ^ ' ^ i 

4 . » . • • .p - • 

f'fly afternoons are orten i^v\t out - o^^^ office, either In the 

school bCill^lngs or vlsllPhf- homes. Most, contacts I have with students 
who have* dropped out Ife. made through home vtslts at a time when I .am 
not an JncQnvenlence to have iffSVnit 




^ ' * Each parent committee that I help h^s jilp^thly m^e^lngs. ^Thls 
means at lea^t thre? evening meetings eac^. month. 'Alsov I have occassion-r 
a'^J^ 'attended a school board meeting, ^tintlmes I*become aware of a^ > 
developing conflict or problem fop a^stu'dent .at these ^nee tings, and may 

leave with a ne*f Tist o^»fJ|itacts_to make for the hex^ d«y, 

• • ' * ' T 

* I'may also find myself making an:angefflents for a field trip tl)at a 

.V. - ■ ' , 

parent committee^ planned, or. arranging to take a student to a college 
or vocational 'school for^'a toUf^arid^ talk with -the admissions counselor. . 

^Occasionally I niay even become 1nvolve<^w1th financial aid arrangements, 
or housing and trans p.orta;t1 on problems,, for a student golnlg on to higher 
educat.fon.. ' ' • " ' , , . '. . ^ 

J . ,'Th^'workis filled with varietal whi^dh makes it both interesting and 
aiTficul't. But I feeM fill a useful role, and can help-Indian students' 
thrx)ugh school successfully. Tha,t is rjially why I like rny work. , , 
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* ,D. .Stud6ri,tAdvocacy: ' A SpeClarl Educatiorv Problem 



"The plact ^start is when I mt the 01s oh family. . Thjt sounds 
like a relatively -easy thing to do> but both Mr. and Mrs. Olson i#rk 
until late, Monds^y through TK\g09iy$ but are home earlier on Friday^ 
aftefhoon^i. After a tnonth of trying, we finally got togfether. J ^ 
liked the, 01 son family 'ImmedUtelyl A visit to their home on Friday 
gpt to i)e part of jny. schedule, a pirt that I looked forward to; 

As the ^1ly and I got to know each other ^nd developed spme 
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mutual trustr wl began to^d+scuss pr<rt)^lems thafthetr children wen 
having in^^ch^l .^^re tJian one child was having difficulty, b^t the 
most serious was a^B^ear daugfhter, who I will- Mil Janixe/ Janice's 
mother expressed d concern thaft Janice seemed to be forgetful, and was 
having 4)r6bl eras in school beca*use;of this. I then, talked With her ;principal , 
and sli# voiced thfe s*ame .Tconcer^fT^ \ oonfereace with the principal, Jan'lce^s * 

^teacher, and the mothe* was arranged. 4t seemed <o^.hefjj >1rs . 0\^on whjen I " 

* • / ' ' ' 

» * ^ « ' ' ' I, . 

arranged the confereni^, totdtherwhat was going to" 5e discussed, and said 

.'1 ^ - ' ' ' ' - 

that I woufd go with her. . ' ^ • . ^ * . . 

The CQnference^ revealed th6 same jtorw:ern: ^Jafnice cbuTd not remember, 

and she couTd not comprehend much of hferfjath problems. Ke then taHced 

about*what the School hW to' of fer Janice", which. af that po^int limited.. . 

Something uwiexpetted came from that conference, 'however^r • As we were lej^vlng. 
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Mrs* Olson is"ked a question ^tbout a^child being convulsive as*? baby, and 
'; if it-would have any' effefct oh )ier rtow. Noneof ^us» knew the answer, but 
' decided it was worth' checkinij into. We then consulted tlie scl^ool^ nilrse, who 



then sent us to the family's 



(regular doctor. • ' . ' 

- ^ • ••■ \ . \ • ■ 

After that we started 'checkirtg with the special education director, for 
ct, to see what steps .we ,shou|d take 'to have* a pediatric .e^aluatioji 
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• of v||in4 ce,; and. virtiat^p<Jirrr*^ done If the evaluation should tum out as 
we half exp'ecttfd it might. *^e director of special education was most 
helpful and. gave Os soine^ direction. Then we started wplting letters. 
Ue had'Tto get the help of county SoWal. Services, Als'o, the school 

.nfi^rse vras Hiufte involved, sfnce she made an appointment for Janice at 
the Mayo .Clinic. ^ . 

* The trip to Rochester' and the Mayo Clinic was^quite an expi|rlence. 
I made the trip with the Olson family mainly for support, but it was a 
"real learniii^ experience fcJ)r'me. I saw the Olson family in another 
iferspective. -aanice was a real trquperl She <i1d all that was asked of 
her,"|j1thout complaint. . After the testSj^e found out exactly what we 
.thought we wo'uld. Janice would need sjfecial edufldation help, through 
the. school. But now we hajt anmunition to get her that^help. We had 
-^nted proof. " 

With allvthe documents and the tesfe:^sults, we" went back to the 
school and to the director of special educatioji to try to set up a program 
geared to Janice's particular needs. The school did not have the facilities 
to meet those neaWs, so through the director of special education, a program 
for Janice was set up in a neighboring school 

f^.It Is now the end of Janice's school year at the second school, and we 
win soon be having anptJier conference to see if we can set up a program 
for herein jSnior high school, back in her home d1s-tr1ct, for next year. 

I write thjs, it seems like it took alot of effort and time, but 
that many people could have done the same job. It took months of writing 
letters, -making -appointments, ^nd meeting with this agency or that agency. • 
Ultimately a large nurrter of people were Involved. The principal pf the ° 
school, Janice's teacher, the school nurse, family doctors, the county 

• - ... , " 38 ' • , , 



^ Social Services, the special education personnel. Mayo Clinic 

doctors and technicians, and the principal and teachers of the 

second school dlstr'lct all played Important parts. One pr1lfictpi1 

% ' ... 

' remarked that none of these Individuals had the time to put Into * 
such an effort* yind It was fortunate to^have an Indian Advocate 

^ }f^$e rd^onsl^bllltles include^ 'this. It makes me wonder^ though, 
hoW many. other children are going without appropriate services. 
Just because of lack of time to get Involved^ 
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The fact that TndUn stucten^ have special learning needs 
that are tiot belpg successfully met has been evident to people 
In many areas of education. The fact that there are. many Indian 
yowg people of schoo.l.age, out of school who are jn need of 
special services has also been evident. The prbject'has made ahd' 
Is continuing to make an attempt <lo meet some of these needs through ; 
the position of Indian Y^uth Advocates and Indian^ Youth Resource ^ 
Pi^l^e in Northeastern Minnesota. , " ' ' 

These people have been actively involved In their Individual 
school districts through the depar^nts of special education or the 
\schoo> a(ta1nlstrat1on. Jhey have become acquainted wlth^ndl an 
students and their families In order to serve as ^ Tfaisoh between 
these Indian families and the school. They have Identified Indian 

students *>f ho' are receiving special services and have attempted to< 

^ - \ 

determine with the helfS of trained professionals Irt the school district . 

and auxin lary to the school district. If these services were appropriate 

or adequate. The Advocates fiave been instrifnehtal lTi makfng schools aware 

of Indian students who are not receiving any special educational services, 

but who were determined to be In need of them. . ^ ' 

rinding AUerna^es for out-of-school- Hidlan young people is an « 

Important function of the Indian Youth Advocatej. "The 'Advocates are 

Involved In taking these young people, to' cqVleges and vocational schools, 

filling out forms,. and heTpIng to make appointments for 6.E.O. exams. . 

'At times they set up and attaend stafflngs Irf an .attempt to facilitate a 

student^s re-entry Into' high school. Once an out of school youth Is ; 
• *■ *■ * " 

Identified, an attempt Is made tQ determine If he/she wishes to go back to 

school. Of if there Is another alternative that cotLld be pursued. 



:Tlii attitude of an'indlan parent 1s v^ry Important ^n the 
formation x>f a students' attitudes towaVd School. The advocates 
are continuously working to keep both of these" attitudes positive. 
'r'aifitM'lTtl^,hn*rninr involved In their schools through Title IV-A 
^-IJ^rams and through the efforts of the advocate ttf^draw Jthese Indian 
parents into s'tafflngs, conferences and any other ^cffpol functions. 
^ Through all of these duties and responslbllltles^inuns' the thread 
df'posUlve Indian identity. Indian students who are^ having difficulties , IP 
Ihdian .students -who are succeeding very well in school, out-of-school 
Indian youth and parents of Indian young people alT have, a person within 
the school system with. whom they can relate. In addition-, this person, 
the Iii'di an; Advocate 'pr. Resource Person, is an Indian person who can J 
represent the school in a positive way to Indian students and parents. 
The posittve liaison in both di recti ons • can only help to eliminate 
misconceptions on both sides and work toward a much more productive . 
relationship between the school distr1c,ts and their Indian communities. 
The end results are better educational opportunities for Indian youth. 



J 



Appendix \ 
"budgets 



.COSEP 

Funding Source 



" Feb. -June 

FV 75 - 



FY 76 FY '77 



Totals 



CETA .. 416,500 

•4 ' 

I . . ' ■ $18,000 

\ 

V 

Special Ed. Relmbursdinent 

** 

Special Education Title VI-B 



Approx. Totals 



^34,500 



4 $10,500 $ 7,000 



$18^0 $1§,000 
% 6,500 $30,000 



' $43,000 ' $34,000 



$34,000 • 
$54,000 , 
$36,500 
$74,000 



$78,000 $86,000 $198,500 



locally Supervised Native 
American Resource Rersons 



Special Ed. Reimbursement 

« 

Local Title IV-A 
Local School District 
•Approx. Totals 



$20,000 
$15,000 
$ 1 ,500 



$20,000 
$15,000 
$ 1 ,500 



,$36,500 $36,500 



Funding Source. Figures are approximat'ions . 



'Appendix \2 

^ doSEPmA NATIVE. AMERICAN ITOUTH RESOURCE PERSONS 

and . 



COSEP STAFF 



Virgil Wur'r 

ject' D1 rector 
Nett Lake School 
Nett Lake. Minnes 
•Phone: 757-3330 



^^55772 



Cook- Cherry-A 1 ango 

m 

Babbitt ^ 

Carol Jean McOougal 1 

Native American Youth Advocate 

I.S.O; 1P696 

Ely, Minnesota 55731 

Phone: 365-6154 

Chisho-lm ' / 

Nashwtuk-KeewatiHO 

Ooyce Hughey 

Name American You,th Advocate 
ing. 

Phone: 262-3831 



AllceJJementary School 
Hlbbfng; Minnesota 55746 



Virginia 
>t> - Iron 
Eveleth 

Aurora-Hoyt Lakes 
Susan: Luoma 

Native American Youth Advocate 
LS.D. #706 

Virginia, Minnesota 55792 h 
Phone: 749-2129 

Intemjttlonal Falls 
Karey Thompson 

Native American Resource Persoh 
Indian Friendship Center 
'International Falls, Minnesota 
Phone: 283-3448 



•J' 



56649 



. Laurie Bakkum 
Program Manager 
Box 1066 

Virginia, Minnesota 55792 
Phone: 749-2912 • 

South Koochiching 
LIttlefork-BIg Falls 
Rodney Hllliard • 
Northome High School 
Northome, Minnesota 56661 
fhone: 897-^6T3 



^ Grand Rapids 
A. ^Ja^ Bendix ' • * 
Native American Resojifxe Person 
Special' Services Building 
E. 8th St. and 9th Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota 55744 

• Phone: 326-1409 



Tower- Soudan 
Lynn Tof te 

Native American Resource Person 
I.S.D. #7i08' 
Tower, Minnesota 55790 
Phone: 753-4040 



Coleral ne-Bovey 
Darlene Freeman 

Natlvr American 'Resource Person 
Bovey Jr. High School 
Boveyj f^lnnesota 55705 
Phone: 245-2661 



ERIC 



Appendix 3 * '.^ 

JOB DESCRIPTION - ' . 

Position: Plrogram Manager ^ ' X, 

Position Purpose : 1) To supervise Indian Youth Advocates in serving 

Indian students. To consult and advise with school 

district sponsored Indian Youth Resource People. 
>. . " . 

' " 2) To promote on-going advocacy for Indian students.* 

3) To establish contact„with COSEP area schools, and 

maintain credibiH^ty with them. 

^ 4) To encourage the development of parent committees, 

^ and assist the advocates in effective support of the 

• parent committees. • 

^ 5) To service as a consultant to the Inditn Youth 

Advocates ^anJ* Indian Youth Resource People concerning 
proposal writing, existing ^sducational services and 
availability of other needed resources. Provide • 
■ technical assistance in all of these areas. 

\ - j 6) To plan, inonitor, and directx all program budget 

operations. * * ^. 

ResDohsi bill ties : 

1) Pnbvide basic' program direction for advocates. 

2) - Consult regularly with advocates on an Individual 
basis. 

^ ' * 3) Or^ainlze staff meetings. 

^4) Plan and implement training for advocates and Indian 
"Parent cownltteei for Title IV-A of "the Indian Education 
Act. • • ' 

' 44 y - ^ ■ , ' 

. '^^ > ^ " 



5) Gather, coordinate, and disseminate, inforroatfon * 
on special learning needs of Indian students'^ the 
project area-, . . 

6) Plan, monitor and direct COSEP budget- Prepare 
and submirall financial reports Tequi red by the 
funding. sources • 

7) Prepare and submit periodic financial and^program 
reports to the Nett Uke School Board. 

8) Maintain contact with Minnesota State Special Education 
Department, Title I, Tl^e VI, and Indian Education 
Sections; Mlnneseta^ Ch^gpiBwa Tribe; Northern Region ^ 
Advisory Service; Division of Vocational Rehabilitation; 
and other agencies serving Indian studentr^ /Provide 
liaison between these agencies and the advocates. 



\ 
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Appendix 3 
POSITION DESCRIPTION 



Position; 



Naltlve American Youth Advocate 



Position Purpose ; 1) To advocate for Indian students on the basis.,of 
. ^ their indlvlduST learning needs. 

2) To stimulate action toward^the development of 

' services for Indian students, to fulfill their unmet 
needs. * • 

3) . To estabTlsh and maintain contact with Indian sdrool 
age youth, whether attending school or not, their parents 

« 

and schooj personnel. To fui|Et1ofi as' a liaison between . 

4 

V ' these groups . 

4) To"eTKQura[ge tb6,~developn*in Vd assls^t 1n the 
effective operation o\a_pap^t committee for T1^le IV-A 



Responsibilities : 



of the Indian Education Act* ' " 

1) Identify Indian youth attending school -and advocate 
for appropriate services. This shall include arrangaroents 
for: special .education ^valuations; staffin^s;' supplementary' 

• services^enrichment and motivational activities, modified' 
regular schdol programs*; counselling; work experience. 

''if^rangements must always be made with the best interest of 

* tl^e student foremost.' " 

2) Identify all school age Indian.youth wh» ar/not" 
attending school and bave not graduated, and advocate for 
appropriate services for them. This shall includerarrange- 
ments for; modified prpflrams withih the school, programs 
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extended from the s,chooT, s^)e(iia1 tutoring, work ' 
expeHence, counselling. Adult Basic Education, ^ 
higher education, re-enrollment in school, or 
vocational training. Arrangements must be made 
with the wishes and best Interests of the student 
foremost. 

3) Make^regi^lar home visits ta Indian families'.ifcith 
particular attentlo.n to families of students receiving . 
special services.* < ""^^ - 

4) Attend Title IV-A parent committee meetings and 
assist in the implementation of Title IV-A programs. 
Assist the parent committee officers iji completing 
regular reports or specially designated tasks,- Assisrt 
parent conwittee chairperson in organizing regular 
and special meetings. 

5) Keep parent committee .informed of pertinent infor- » 
mation concerning Title IV-A* Keep pareat committee 
informed of matters of concern, within the school district. 
Keep school district personnel informed of parent committee 
activities. 

6) Assist in writing Title IV-A proposals. 

7) Encourage the development of s|J6cial Indian culture- 
related activities, tutoring programs, summer programs, or 
any other edjjcation service that w113 benefit Indian 

.th^r parents. Encourage the Indian community 



students and 



£e^ 



to participate w 'these events/ 



8> Attend my school board meetings in which issues 
of potential interest or concern to the Indian com- 
munity my' be presented.' Request'time on the school 
board agenda:at regular intervals, to present reports 
and keep member? informed pf progress and. developments 
in the, Indian Education programs. 

9) ' Establish bn^oing contact with teachers of Indian 
students. Assist teachers in locating Indian related 
curriculum materials and/or rescJurce per$.ons. 

10) Participate in appropriate in-servi£fe training 
offered by the COSEP project, the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe, The State. Department of Edupation, or other' 

educational programs. 

\ 
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CQSEP ADVISORY 



CIL 



^ Nora Hakala ^ - 

Indian Education Section 

Suite- 201, Bradley Bldg.^ 
. 10 East Superior Street 
,r Dirlyth,MinnesoU 55802 

* Phone: 218-723-4659 i . ^ 

Wildred Mueller, Direct;or 
Indian Education 
Stjte'lJept. of Education 
8^ Capitol Square Bldg.' 

* 550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, fflrtnasota SSlOf 
Phone: .61 2-296- 645£^ 

Paul Sh'ultz - 

Dt rector of Services to 

•Indian People 

Rainy River Conmunity College 
International Fal4s./^nes'ota 55649 
Phone: 218-28>849l 

Bob Larson , ^ 

Special Ed. Regional Coordinator 
County Courthouse 
Hibblng. Minnesota 55746 
Phone: 218-262-38^ 



Homer Bjornson 
Title I Officer 
410' Minnesota Avenue 
Bemldji. Minnesota 58601 
Ph6ne: 218-755-2928 

Richard Tanner . 
Coordinator, Johnson-O'.Mal ley 
.The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. 
P.O.- Bpx"217 •• . ■ . 
Cass 'Lake, Minnesota - 56633 
Phone: 218-335-2252 



Dav1d*Villebrun 
Community Ed. Coordinator, 
Nett Lake School 
Net t Lake,' Minnesota 55772 
Phone: .218-757-3330 ' 



Virgil Wurr, Supt. ' 
Nett Lake School 
Nett Lake, Minnesota 55772 
Phone: 21$-757.-3330 ' 



Laurie Bakkum 
COSEP Pr6grain Manager 
AEOA Bldg. 
Box 1066 

Virginia. Minnesota §5702 
Phone: 218-749-2912 ' 



/ 



s 



Aun^ Fadum . , 

Elementary Education 
University of M4nnesota 
luluth,' Minnesota: '5581 
Phone: 218^726-7156 



Daluth 



Glen Matejka, Supt. 
Indep. School District #§97 # 
Eveleth. Mirmesota- 55734 
Phone: 741-7527^ 

■ >" : 

Francis Spencer 
yDi rector orSRecial Education 
■Ind.ep. School Dist. #657 
Virginia. Minnesota 55792 
Phone: 749-2129 
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Appendix 5 
MAP' OF CDSEf AREA^ 



CANADA 




*(ett Laife 
Reservation 



Vermillion 
Cook ■ 0 Reservation 

• ■ . □ 



•SabbLtt 



Chisholn 



Mt. Iron 



Aurora 



# ' '7ir;dnm • tHoyt Lakes 
• ^ 3i>;abik . 7 ^ 
. , ^ • Gilbert ^ ^ ^ 

# Keewatin ♦Cherry 
%ashwauk' ' . . , 



.c^'Cdleraine 




